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1 SACRAMENTO COUNTY 1 


Its Location, Wealth, Population and 


ESE SESE 8 General Characteristics 
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Sacramento County is one of the most productive political subdi- 
visions in the State of California. It is situated in the central portion 
of the State, about 90 miles by rail in a northeasterly direction from 
the city of San Francisco. By reason of its central location it 1s gener- 
ally referred to as the ‘‘Heart of California.’’ In population and 
industrial importance Sacramento County has advanced greatly in the 
past decade. For the purpose of presenting accurate and thoroughly 
reliable information on the resources of Sacramento County this pamph- 
let is put forward by the Board of Supervisors and Sacramento County 
Exposition Commissioners. All statistical and other information given 
in this pamphlet was prepared with the idea of avoiding exaggeration 
in the slightest degree and the reader may rest assured that all state- 
ments relative to production, marketing, land values, ete., are based 
upon the most careful and thorough investigation. 

Like every other county in California, the balmy and even climate 
is the most valuable asset of Sacramento. It is the mild and moderate 
temperature in all seasons of the year that provides a perennial grow- 
ine season and affords advantages for industrial success that do not 
obtain in other States where the rigors of climate must be taken into 
serious account. California would not be any different from any other 
productive State were it not for the wonderful climatic conditions that 
obtain within its borders. And to this eift from Heaven is due the Joy 
of living in this rapidly expanding commonwealth. Less energy 1s 
required in this land of sunshine and flowers to attain success and 
happiness than in other places where the fierce heat of Summer and 
the chill blasts of Winter add materially to the burdens of hfe. 

Crops Harvested Every Month. 

In Sacramento County the soil yields a wide variety of products 
and each month of the year is a harvest month. There is never any 
difficulty marketing the crops of Sacramento County because of the 
nearness of its location to large centers of population. Within a dis- 
tance of 100 miles there are cities with an aggregate population of more 
than 1,000,000 souls. 

Berries are harvested continuously from May to December and it 
is during the cheerful sunny days of the Winter months that the citrus 
eroves are divested of their luscious golden fruit. The agricultural 
lands of Sacramento County are very productive and this is especially 
true of that area bordering on the Sacramento River and its several 
tributaries. This land is generally known as river bottom land and 
here many of the most valuable deciduous fruit orchards in the United 
States are located. The products of these river farms are marketed 
in northern Europe, Canada, Australia, and in every State in this 
Republic. The river bottom farms produce alfalfa crops in great abund- 
ance and the yield ranges from eight to ten tons to the acre. Usually 
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there are from four to six cuttings each season and there is always a 
ready and ceaseless demand for this nutritious fodder. 

Citrus fruits are commercially grown on the higher lands of Sacra- 
mento County where there is water available for irrigation. There are 
many of the very best bearing orange groves in California situated in 
Sacramento County and the fruit is of the highest standard in quality. 
Because of these groves being located where the ocean fogs do not reach 
them the fruit ripens from four to six weeks earlier than in any other 
section of California. First shipment of oranges is usually made in 
October and is consigned to Australia. 

Large Returns from Small Acreage. 

Intensive farming in Sacramento County on small agricultural 
holdings is pursued with very satisfactory results. It should be remem- 
bered that the productive capacity of the soil in California must not be 
measured by the productive capacity of land in other States. In Sacra- 
mento a farm of twenty acres under intensive cultivation will produce 
in greater quantity than a farm of much larger area in the Eastern 
States because of favorable climatic conditions. This is quite apparent 
when it is understood that cultivation goes on perennially and there are 
no idle days because of climatic extremes. 

In the early days of California, farming was done on a very exten- 
sive scale. Ranchos, as they were called, were cultivated to grain year 
after year without any attempt at soll rehabilitation. Most of these 
farms were of immense proportions, containing thousands of acres. It 
is no longer a profitable venture in this State to farm large acreage to 
cereal products and during the past ten years many of the large hold- 
ines have been subdivided into small acreage for intensive cultivation. 
At this writing there are more than 3,000 individual farms in Sacra- 
mento County and the crop records and market quotations on all pro- 
duce justifies the statement that they are all prosperous and profitable 
ventures. 

One of the most notable land subdivisions that has added many 
small farms to the list in Sacramento County in recent years was that 
of the Rancho Del Paso, which was an immense holding of 44,000 acres 
lying immediately north of the city of Sacramento and bordering on the 
American River. This great property was an old Spanish grant, remain- 
ine as a single holding until title was passed from its recent owner, 
J. B. Hagein, to a syndicate of Eastern capitalists, who sold it in small 
allotments to settlers, many of whom came from the Eastern States. 
Although it is but a few years since the Rancho Del Paso was the largest 
thoroughbred horse breeding farm in the world, its great expanse is NOW 
dotted with attractive homes and hundreds of contented familes are 
prosperous and happy in subdivisions that were formerly a vast pasture 
area. 

Gigantic Reclamation Projects. 

In Sacramento County many thousands of richly productive over- 
flowed lands have been reclaimed in the past several years. These lands 
are protected from inundation by immense dykes and are provided with 
scientific drainage facilities. Much of the enclosed areas 1s virgin soil, 
rich in organic matter and capable of wonderfully abundant production. 
Land of this character yields from 30 to 40 sacks of barley to the acre 
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and is frequently plowed and planted to beans after the cereal harvest 
is in. In Sacramento County beans are a very profitable crop and are 
mostly grown on the lowlands. The aggregate expenditure for recla- 
mation enterprises in Sacramento County and vicinity during the past 
five years amounts to many millions of dollars. 


Amazing Increase in County’s Wealth. 


The wealth of Sacramento County is increasing amazingly, as is 
indicated by the following statement taken from the records of the 
County Assessor. In 1910 the total assessed valuation of property in the 
county was $58,620,075. The total assessed valuation of property for 
1914 was $93,464,457. This wonderful gain in values is due to the tre- 
mendous industrial development in all lines of endeavor and it 1s not 
unwise to estimate that the gain in material wealth will be in far great- 
er proportion by the close of 1915, when much of the commerce of the 
world will be directed through the Panama Canal, thereby adding 
greatly to the population and development of all California and the 
Pacific Coast States. 

While it must be apparent to the reader that there has been 
marked activity in the industrial life of Sacramento County and conse- 
quent rise in property values, it should be thoroughly understood that 
there has been no boom here and all values are based upon actual 
worth. Land in Sacramento County is valued on a basis of what it will 
produce and the collective interests of Sacramento County will never 
acquiesce in the establishment of false or inflated values. 

Sacramento County is just a trifle smaller than the State of Rhode 
Island, its total area being 988 square miles. There is very little waste 
land in the county, now that practically all the overflowed areas have 
been reclaimed. Most of the land is level; it rises gently eastward 
from the Sacramento River to the foothills of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains on the eastern border of the county. 

The population is estimated at 90,000. It will probably pass the 
100,000 mark lone before the next Federal census is taken. That there 
is plenty of room for expansion is shown by figures on the density of 
population taken from the last official census. The rural population 
per square mile in 1910 was only 23.0. 

The county has an excellent system of good roads. Two main trunk 
lines of the State Highway pass through the county and State roads 
lead from Sacramento City in five different directions. The Lincoln 
Highway, the transcontinental road from New York to San Francisco, 
passes through Sacramento. 

The level condition of the county’s surface renders motoring ideal. 
Most of the farmers of the county own motor ears, which they use for 
business and pleasure. 

The citizens of Sacramento County are desirous of having ambi- 
tious and energetic men and women of other States build their homes 
here and join with them in the glorious work of developing the almost 
unlimited resources of this rich section. An invitation to come to Sac- 
ramento County is herewith cordially extended to the people of other 
States and assurance is given that success will follow intelligent and 
persistent effort in greater measure than may be attained in most 
other places. 
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CLIMATE, GREATEST ASSET | 


rar Even Temperature Makes the Entire ee oh Os 
ear a Growing Season 

It has well been said that climate is the most valuable asset of 

California. The superior climatic conditions of the Golden State cer- 
tainly have much to do with the hap }piness and prospertiy of its peo- 
ple. For bodily comfort as much as for the growth and development 
of plant life, the climate of Sacramento County is all that eae be 
desired. 

The mildness of the Winters and the dry atmospheric conditions 
that prevail during the Summer months are two important advantages 
of our climatic conditions. In Sacramento City, official records cov- 
ering a long period of years show that the absolute minimum tempera- 
ture is 19 degrees above zero, and this was recorded on only one day 
since weather statistics have been kept. It is a matter of record, 
also, that only on rare occasions does the mercury in the thermome- 
ter fall below freezing point, which is 32 degrees above zero. Kor 
instance, during the months of December, January and February of 
the Winter of 1913-14, there were but two days when the temperature 
recorded by the United States Weather Bureau at Sacramento was be- 
low 32 degrees, and the minimum was 30 degrees. During the cor- 
responding months of the Winter of 1912-13, which was one of the 
most severe California experience a there were but seven days show- 
ing a temperature of less than 32 degrees. During that Winter the 
lowest temperature recorded was 26 degrees above zero. 


Comparative Temperatures. 


To fully appreciate the mildness of the Winters of California, let 

us compare these records with those of other cities in the United 
States in about the same latitude as Sacramento. At Atlantic City, on 
ite eastern seaboard, the lowest temperature on record is 7 degrees 
helow zero: at Baltimore, 7 degrees below; at Cine innati, 17 degrees be- 
low; at Indianapolis, oe degrees below; at Springfield, Ill, 22 degrees 


below: at Kansas Cit oe Se degrees below; at Denver, Col., 29 de- 
orees below; at Caren Ci Nev., 22 degrees below. The minimum 
temperature at Sacramento, ne fore, is 26 degrees higher than the 


highest and 46 degrees hiohe 1 than the lowest minimum of the cities 
mentioned. 

Comparing the highest temperature on record, which is 110 de- 
erees at Sacramento, with that of each of the cities pre Bra men- 
tioned. it is found that the maximum is 99 degrees at Atlantic City, 
104 at Baltimore, 105 at a 106 at Indianapolis, 107 at Spring- 
field. Ill.: 106 at Kansas City, Mo.; 105 at Denver, Colo., and 100 de- 
grees at Carson City, Nev. The extreme in Sacramento occurred 
only once since records have been compiled. During the months of 
June, July and August in 1914 the temperature exceeded 100° degrees 
on only two days, and the highest was 102. During these same three 
months, the temperature exceeded 90 degrees on only twenty-one 
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days. In corresponding months in 1913 the temperature exceeded 100 
degrees on only eight days, the highest being 109, and exceeded 90 
degrees on thirty -two days. 

These figures go to show that the Summer temperature of the 
Sacramento Valley compares favorably with that in all cities in the 
United States of about the same latitude. The difference in the de- 
cree of heat, however, is more than counterbalanced by the low per- 
Pee of humidity in the air in Sacramento. The Summer heat here 
is exceedingly dry, the percentage of moisture often being less than 
20, and is never oppressive. 


Rainfall Is Sufficient. 


The average rainfall in Sacramento County is about 20 inches, 
which is sufficient for all crop purposes in a country that has irriga- 
tion advantages. About 75 per cent of all the rainfall occurs during 
the months of December, January, February, March and April, which 
constitute the California ‘‘wet’’ season. Some showers fall in May 
and in the early part of June, but July, August and the first two 
weeks of September are usually rainless. Showers are not unusual i 
October and November. 

Th rainfall in Sacramento is gentle and is rarely accompanied by 
thunder and lightning. It should be thoroughly understood that even 
during the ‘‘wet’’ season, rainfall is not continuous and there are 
many days of delightful sunshine. Records for Sacramento covering 

a period of twenty years show that there has been an annual average 
of 931 clear days, 80 partly cloudy days, and 54 cloudy days and 93 
days on which .01 of an inch of rain or more fell. 


Delightful Summer Evenings. 


The evenings in Sacramento County are always cool and delight- 
ful. Even the ee days are followed by balmy nights, bringing 
to the farmer and city dweller alike a pleasant restful repose. The 
fall in temperature ee sundown is due to the southerly winds that 
blow Sul across Sacramento County every afternoon and evening. 
The air of the Sacramento Valley rises as it becomes heated and cre- 
ates a draft that draws the cooling breezes from the Pacific Ocean 
through the Golden Gate to the productive interior. 

For the fruit grower, gardener, stock raiser or agriculturist, the 
climate of the Sacramento Valley approaches perfection. Here the 
farmer has the moisture and the warmth—the rain and the sunshine 
—go essential to plant and animal production. He has little to fear 
from severe climatic conditions, for the extremes of temperature are 
never experienced. Tornadoes and blizzards are unknown here and 
the falling of snow is such a rarity that it is always hailed with 
delight. Only one disagreeable climatic feature can be mentioned, 
and that is an occasional warm north wind. This wind, however, 0c- 
curs only occasionally and is never of long duration. 

Nature surely intended the climate of Sacramento County for the 
farmer. Here, as the year moves in its cycle, each change of season 1S 
welcomed. The Winter brings the neec ded moisture and the low tem- 
perature necessary to keep plant life in the dormant state. Spring 
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follows, with its sunshine and showers, causing the tree buds to burst 
into bloom. Summer with its warmth adds sugar to the fruit and 
ripens the grain and its cloudless skies permit uninterrupted harvest 
of all crops... And in the Autumnal months showers are again wel- 
comed; they give a freshness to the atmosphere and a tinge of green 
{o the landscape. So each season in its turn does its share of Nature’s 
wonderful work, which in Sacramento County has so much to do with 
the comfort and happiness of its people. 
Weather Official’s Enthusiasm. 

Of Sacramento’s climate, Mr. N. R. Taylor, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, makes the following statement: 

‘‘Hven a student of climate, who is trained to analyze the various 
types of weather, cannot repress his enthusiasm when dealing with the 
harmonious mixtures of the various atmospheric elements that go to 
make the climate of this section.’’ 

(Signed ) Nok: TAY LOR, 
Local Forecaster, U. S. Weather Bureau. 


Mr. Taylor has prepared the following figures: 


U. S. TEMPERATURE DATA 


At Sacramento, California, for a Period of 35 Years. 
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Other mean annual temperatures: Los Angeles, 63.1; San Diego, 60.7; 
Riverside, 64.2; San Francisco, 55.2. 

Highest temperature ever recorded—110 deg. July 8, 1905. 

Lowest temperature ever recorded—19 deg. January 15, 1888. Average 
humidity is low. 

The sunstroke or depression from heat unknown. Nights always cool, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM | 


Sacramento County Educational Institutions 


Rank With the Best in America SS = 


{6535353 


The aim of the educational department of Sacramento County has 
been to make the school system equal to the best. No expense has been 
spared to bring about this end and to-day the county’s schools com- 
pare very favorably with those of equal rank anywhere in America. 

Particular attention has been paid to the matter of making the 
rural schools attractive. New schoolhouses of desirable architectural 
design have succeeded the former district schoolhouses of only one 
room. New methods of instruction have been introduced and the best 
of equipment has been purchased. The grounds have been made at- 
tractive by planting of flowers and shrubs. 

The county now has four rural union high schools, where the stu- 
dents in the country districts pursue advanced courses. These rural 
schools are equal to the high schools in the large cities and graduates 
from them are permitted to enter without further examination the 
Univerity of California at Berkeley, where they may study any branch 
of higher learning desired. Besides the regular academic and com- 
mercial courses, these rural schools teach practical farming, such as 
dairying, stock raising, fruit growing, ete. 

These rural high schools are located at Elk Grove, Galt, Fair Oaks 
and Rio Vista. The latter place is in Solano County, but the school 
district was formed by a union of Sacramento and Solano County dis- 
tricts, and hence is partly supported by Sacramento County. 

The Sacramento City school system is modern in every respect and 
under excellent management. There were 316 teachers and 10,307 
students in the Sacramento schools during the year 1914. The amount 
of money expended on the city schools alone approximated a half a 
million dollars. Domestic science, manual training, music, drawing, 
agriculture are among the subjects taught in addition to the academie 
and commercial subjects. There is a vocational high school where 
vocational work is taught and a night school where elementary and 
high school subjects are taught for the benefit of those who are unable 
to attend day school. 

In connection with the educational department, the county main- 
tains a library system whereby branch libraries have been established 
in the rural districts and the best books may be borrowed upon appli- 
cation, from the Sacramento City Library. 

Because of the rapid growth of the county in the rural sections it 
has been necessary to create several new school districts during the 
past year. These districts are all making progress. In North Sacra- 
mento a handsome new school house has been constructed. This is 
fairly typical of the character of school buildings in the county, and 
4 half-tone illustration of the building, reproduced from the architect’s 
drawing is presented in this booklet. Another illustration shows the 
Galt High School, which is representative of the rural high schools ot 
the county. 
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CALL TO THE SEPILCER 1 


Sacramento’s Transportation, Market 


ESE 3635 38 and Soil Advantages 


ese 


Sacramento County is one of the foremost farming communi- 
ties in all California. It produces a wide variety of fruits, veg- 
etables, grains, nuts, berries, ete., and is equally as noted for 
animal production as for plant growth. Its farmers are happy, 
prosperous and contented. The county is now in a state of 
rapid development and therefore offers an avenue to success for 
the industrious man or woman unexcelled elsewhere on the Pacific 
Coast. This development consists of the reclamation of large tracts 
of virgin bottom lands from annual overflow and the irrigation of 
thousands of acres of plain and uplands, thereby increasing their pro- 
ductiveness. The county is undergoing a wonderful change with respect 
to its farms. Great ranches are being subdivided and sold in small 
tracts and intensive cultivation is taking the place of the obsolete 
methods of the past, and until all the suitable land is brought under 
cultivation, there will be splendid opportunities for thrifty new settlers 
to start on the road to prosperity on Sacramento County farms. 

In seeking a location for a farm, there are several factors that 
should be taken into consideration. Climatic conditions conducive to 
plant growth, fertility of soil and abundance of water are necessary. 
All of these advantageous physical conditions Sacramento County pos- 
sesses to a degree not surpassed elsewhere in California; but more 
important still is the county’s excellent location. This county is in the 
gveographical center of Northern and Central California. This unsur- 
passed location gives it superior transportation advantages and hence 
puts the markets within easy reach of the farmer. Too much import- 
ance cannot be laid upon this point because cheap transportation means 
increased farm profits. 


Unsurpassed Transportation Facilities. 


No county in California has better rail and water shipping facili 
ties than Sacramento. Every farm in the county is within a few miles 
of a railroad or a navigable stream. Long and costly hauls from the 
farm to the railroad siding or to the wharf are not necessary. To give 
a more accurate idea of the transportation advantages, it should be 
stated that two steam transcontinental lines and three electric railways 
enter Sacramento. The steam roads are the Southern Pacifie and the 
Western Pacific and the electric lines are the Northern Electric, the 
Central California Traction and the Oakland, Antioch and Eastern. In 
addition, the Santa Fe, a transcontinental line has a traffic agreement 
with the Central California Traction line, which virtually gives this 
county a third transcontinental road. The Southern Pacific operates 
several branch roads in various directions. Water transportation 1s 
also a big factor. The Sacramento River is an important artery of com- 
merce and much of the output of the river farms finds its way to mar- 
ket in water craft. 
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Where Sacramento Crops Are Marketed. 


Transportation is the connecting link between the farm and the 
consuming public, and no community can prosper, no matter how fertile 
its soil or how fine its climate, unless markets are within easy and 
cheap access of the farmer. Let us consider briefly, therefore, the 
markets that are available to the Sacramento County farmer. First, 
we will mention the San Francisco Bay region. In the eities of San 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and suburbs, there are approx- 
imately one million consuming people. Five railroad routes and the 
Sacramento River, upon which there are several lines of freight and 
passenger steamers in operation every day in the year, connect Sacra- 
mento County farmers with the bay cities. Los Angeles, a city of half 
a million, connected by direct rail line with Sacramento, is also a con- 
sumer of this county’s products, particularly deciduous fruits and 
vegetables. The great cities of the Northwest—Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle and Spokane—are heavy buyers of Sacramento County fruits 
and berries and butter and cheese, and have direct rail connection with 
Sacramento. The large cities in the Eastern part of the United States 
are the heaviest consumers of Sacramento County’s fresh deciduous 
fruits and during the Summer season, the three transcontinental lines 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph handle thousands of cars of fresh 
Sacramento County products with dispatch, landing the choicest decid- 
uous fruits in excellent condition in the great centers of population. 
The Rocky Mountain cities, such as Denver, Colorado, Boise City, 
Idaho, Helena, Montana, and Salt Lake City, Utah, are also big buyers 
of Sacramento County fruits and berries. Then there is the home mar- 
ket, which must not be overlooked. Sacramento City has a population 
of 75,000 and is a factor in the consumption of the county’s products. 
The great canning establishments—there are five in Sacramento 
County—provide an excellent market for no inconsiderable percentage 
of the fruit and vegetables grown in the county’s soil. Sacramento 
County farmers, therefore, have markets open to them in the north, 
south, east and west, have direct rail connections with them all. This 
county has a shorter rail haul to more markets than any other county in 
the West. 





The Soils of Sacramento County. 


Having considered the superiority of Sacramento’s location and the 
accessibility of markets, let us now turn our attention to the county’s 
soils and water resources, the all-important subject of climate having 
been treated extensively elsewhere in this booklet. The soils of the 
county consist mainly of six well defined types—each exceedingly pro- 
ductive when planted to crops that experience has proved are best 
suited to its quality. These types are bottom, delta, adobe, sandy 
loam plains, gravelly loam, and rolling lands. The bottom soils bor- 
der on the Sacramento River as far south as Courtland and on the 
American and Cosumnes Rivers, which flow westward across the 
county. These soils are wonderfully productive fruit and vegetable 
lands. 

The delta lands are found in the island or de!ta district of the 
Sacramento River. These lands are rich in organic matter, having been 
formed through the process of many years by deposits of silt on swamp 
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vegetation. There are no lands in the world, not even in the valley of 
the Nile, that are more fertile than the delta areas. 

The adobe lands lie between the river lands and the higher plains. 
There is an adobe belt extending a few miles south of Sacramento City 
almost to the Cosumnes River and varying in width from three to ten 
miles. These soils are strong and very productive under proper treat- 
ment. They produce alfalfa, grapes, fruits and berries abundantly. 
They have also produced hay and grain crops year after year without 
showing signs of a diminished yield. 

The sandy loam plains extend practically the full length of the 
county from north to south, a few miles back from the Sacramento 
River. Some of the most prosperous farming communities are inciuded 
in these plains. They are alluvial deposits and are very productive 
under scientific culture. Underlying these plains is a hard clay stratum, 
commonly ealled ‘‘hard-pan,’’ which cannot be penetrated by tree root 
unless broken by a charge of powder. Therefore it is recommended 
that all tree holes be blasted (the cost is not great) before planting. 
When the soil is thoroughly loosened up, these plain lands produce 
heavily of tree, vine and bush crops. 

The gravelly loam deposits lay between the sandy loam plains and 
the foothills. They were formed by the gravelly wash deposits from 
streams coursing from the mountain slopes and lie for the most part 
south of the American River. They are highly mineralized and are 
especially adapted to the culture of deciduous and citrus fruits. Nuts 
also respond readily to intensive cultivation. They require irrigation 
for most crops, except hay and grain. 

The rolling lands are the first slopes of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. They begin at Antelope and include the Fair Oaks and Orange- 
vale districts north of the American River. Crossing the river, they 
include the district around Folsom and continue along the eastern bor- 
der of the county to its southern extremity. These slopes are composed 
mostly of disintegrated slate and decomposed granite, with a top soil 
of sandy loam and a subsoil of sandy clay. They are rich in minerals 
and unsurpassed lands for citrus and deciduous fruits, olives, almonds, 
ete. It is recommended that the tree holes on these lands be blasted 
before planting and that irrigation be practiced. 


Water on the Land. 


Irrigation is the keynote to the success of farmers in Sacramento 
County. To convince that there is an abundance of water for irrigation 
here. it is but necessary to state that the county is crossed by two large 
rivers and numerous creeks and is bordered on the west by the Sacra- 
mento, the largest river in California. Furthermore, underlying the 
entire county is a subterranean water supply that is apparently iInex- 
haustible. Three methods of irrigation are followed in Sacramento 
County. Water is pumped from the streams to the river bottom 
lands in some districts; it is pumped from deep wells on the uplands; 
and it is brought to the land in canals by gravity in the rolling and 
higher lands where the lift is so great as to make pumping very 
expensive. 

For the canal system, the water is taken from the streams in the 
mountain districts and piped to the land. The Orangevale and Fair 
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ONE OF THE JOYS OF LIVING IN SACRAMENTO IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME. 


Oaks sections are irrigated by this method. The cost of water in these 
districts is about $4.00 per acre per year. 

On the level plain lands of the county the well method is followed 
very successfully at small cost. A well can be sunk and a pumping 
plant installed, sufficient to irrigate ten acres, for from $250 to $400, 
the variation depending upon the depth of the well and the cost of the 
machinery installed. Pumps are run by electricity in some districts 
and by gasoline engines in sections where electricity 1s not available. 

The average depth of the wells in Sacramento County is about 130 
feet. Water rises to within eight feet of the surface of the ground. The 
pump is placed in a pit that is sunk down close to the water level. The 
pits are usually conereted or walled with redwood planks. A well four 
or five inches in diameter and a two-inch centrifugal pump, driven 
either by electricity or by a gasoline engine, will provide sufficient 
water for ten acres. A twelve-inch well and a six-inch pump will irri- 
cate 160 acres. 


Price of Land. 


The price of land in Sacramento County 1s influenced, as in all 
other States, by quality of soil, location and transportation facilities. 
Some land is sold for as low as $75 an acre and some as high as $4.00). 
The cheap land is unirrigated plain or rolling land. It is suited, how- 
ever. to various fruits and is exceedingly productive if irrigated. Most 
land in the county can and will ultimately be irrigated. Unimproved 
irrigated land, plain or rolling, sells from $175 to $300 per acre. Unim- 
proved river botton land sells for $200 to $400 per acre. 

Prices of improved places likewise vary ereatly. Bearing orchards 
are valued at from $500 to $1,200 per acre, according to the variety of 
trees and the income derived. Frequently, however, there are oppor- 
tunities to buy improved places at reasonable figures. 

All prospective purchasers are advised to use great care in the 
purchase of land, and to see the land themselves before closing a deal. 
They should also ascertain whether or not the land is exactly as repre- 
sented and that it is suited to the crop they intend to plant. 

Much land is rented in Sacramento County, usually upon the basis 
of one-third of the crop to the owner and two-thirds to the tenant. 
Hundreds of acres of river ‘bottom lands are farmed on this basis. 

Expert Advice Freely Given to New Settler. 

Sacramento County maintains a horticultural department, com- 
posed of qualified and practical men. One of the duties of this depart- 
ment is to assist the new settler in solving all problems relative to horti- 
culture or agriculture that may confront him. Under the auspices of 
the horticultural commission, meetings are frequently held in the farm- 
ine districts, where matters pertaining to the betterment of the farmers 
are discussed. Field demonstrations are also given to show the best 
methods of tree culture, pruning, fertilization, irrigation and the eradi- 
cation of insect pests and plant diseases. This commission also inspects 
all trees and plants shipped into the county for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the introduction of any injurious insect pests or infectious plant dis- 
eases. During the 1914 planting season the Sacramento Horticultural 
Commission inspected 203,443 trees. Of these 3,406 were condemned 
and were not allowed to be planted. 
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The reader will undoubtedly be interested in knowing something 
of the crops of the Sacramento Valley, the cost of production and the 
probable profits. This prolific civil subdivision grows a long list of 
paying products. First we will consider deciduous fruits, for they are 
of prime importance to the welfare of the county. There are no less 
than 35.000 acres in the county in vineyard and orchard and the total 
value of the fruit and grape crops exceeds $6,000,000 annually. There 
are more than 2,000,006 fruit trees in the county and the number is 
being increased each year. The records of the County Horticultural 
Commissioner show that during the planting season of 1914, no less 
than 200,000 trees were set out. 

The deciduous fruits grown here are cherries, apricots, peaches, 
plums, prunes, pears, figs, apples, nectarines and a few quinces. Cher- 
ries are the first fruit to ripen in the Spring and the orchards in the 
Sacramento River district are usually-first in getting their fruit upon 
the market. Cherries are harvested in April and May and before they 
are all shipped, apricots come on the market. Then follow peaches, 
plums, prunes and pears. The fruit season lasts until October, late 
varieties of peaches being the last tree fruit to go forward to market. 
The shipping season is at its height during the months of July and 
August and during these months it is not infrequent that one hundred 
carloads or more are cleared out of Sacramento in a single day. Deecid- 
uous fruits are picked and packed green and shipped in refrigerated 
cars. They ripen while on the way to market and are delicious when 
they reach the consumer. Fruits ripened in this way are more pal. 
atable than if allowed to remain on the tree until ready to eat. 

Climate Ideal for Fruit Growing. 

The climate of the Sacramento Valley is ideal for fruit production. 
The Summers are long and warm. The skies are cloudless during the 
months of June, July and August and the atmosphere 1s dry. Under 
these conditions fruit attains the size that makes it desirable and a 
sweetness and delicacy of flavor that only such conditions can olve. 
The Sacramento County orchardist fears no storms; there are never 
any climatic severities to injure his fruits while on the trees and rains 
and thunder storms rarely, if ever, interrupt his harvest. The low 
percentage of humidity in the atmosphere it rarely exceeds 20 per 
cent in Sacramento County in Summer—and the warmth of the Sum- 
mer’s sun, produce a fruit with excellent carrying qualities and hence 
it is possible for this county to ship its tree products in a fresh state, 
not only to all the large American cities on the Atlantic seaboard and 
to Canadian municipalities, but even across the Atlantic ocean to the 
marts of England. Shipments to London frequently have been made 
and now that the Panama Canal is opened to traffic and the expense of 
transportation will be less, it is believed that other European ports 
will be available to the Sacramento Valley fruit grower. 
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Canning and Drying. 


While a large percentage of the fruit of the county is shipped Wn 
the fresh state to distant markets, there are still other methods by 
which part of the crop is marketed. Thousands of tons of all the stan- 
dard varieties are sold each year to canneries. Some growers make a 
specialty of growing fruit for this purpose and produce only such 
varieties as the canneries buy for the best figures. Some fruit is also 
dried in Sacramento County, particularly prunes. The long days of 
uninterrupted sunshine are favorable to fruit drying. Rain rarely falls 
until after the drying season is over. 


The Cherry. 


The cherry is the first deciduous fruit to reach the market in the 
Spring, and it usually commands very high prices. ‘The first boxes 
bring phenomenal figures, $50 for a ten-pound box not being unusual, 
The first box of cherries sold in the United States in the Spring of 1914 
was from the orchard of Minnie G. Smith, in Sacramento County. They 
were picked on April 12th and shipped by express to Chicago, where 
they sold on April 16th for $30; another box picked in the same orchard 
the same day sold in New York two days later for $25. A ten-pound 
box from the E. A. Gammon farm at Hood sold in Philadelphia on 
April 17th for $50. The first nine boxes from the Gammon orchard 
totaled $183.30, or an average of $20.37 per box. 

These exceptional prices, however, are only paid for the first cher- 
ries on the market. The average price during the season is about $2.00 
per box, which figure allows the grower a comfortable margin. Land 
suited to cherry production costs from $200 to $300 per acre. On top 
of this, it costs about $275 to plant and bring an orchard into bearing, 
where the work is done by contract. The trees begin to pay the fourth 
year. The profits range from $75 to $200 per acre, and in some 
instances are very much higher. There are 530 acres in the county 
planted to cherries and the number of trees 1s estimated at 50,000. The 
Royal Ann, Black Tartarian and Black Republican are the leading 
varieties grown here. Sacramento County has all the soil and climatic 
requirements of this excellent fruit. 


The Apricot. 

Because the apricot will not withstand severe climatic conditions, 
California is practically the only State in the Union that produees this 
delicious fruit. Sacramento County is the adopted home of the ‘‘cot,”’ 
as it is commercially called, and it produces abundantly here, The fruit 
ripens in May and June and hence it reaches the market when there 
is very little fruit of any kind for sale. It usually commands a o00d 
price and pays the grower handsomely. A large portion of the crop 
is dried and there is a big demand for the fruit for canning purposes. 

The apricot tree attains great age and once an orchard is in bear- 
ine, it will continue to be a money maker for several generations. The 
total acreage in Sacramento County planted to apricots is 570 and the 
principal varieties are the Royal, Blenheim and Tilton. It costs from 
$950 to $450 per acre to buy land, plant cots and bring them into 
bearing. After the fourth year they will pay a profit that will vary 
from $75 to $250 according to yield and market prices. 
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The Peach. 


Peaches attain perfection in Sacramento County. The fruit grows 
to an enormous size and has a sugar content and delicacy of flavor 
that only a California Summer sun can give. Peaches are grown for 
three markets. They are shipped in the fresh state to Eastern markets, 
are sold to canneries and are dried. Different varieties are grown for 
each purpose. 

The first shipping peaches come into market in June. They are 
the Hale’s Early. Then follow the early Crawfords, the Elbertas, late 
Crawford and finally the Salways. These are the principal shipping 
varieties. Peaches are grown in many States in the Union and Call- 
fornia peaches frequently come in competition with yields from other 
places. For that reason, newcomers are not advised to plant shipping 
peaches. If peach growing is favored, 1t would be better to plant the 
best canning varieties, which are the Phillips and Tusean clings. The 
price averages about $30 a ton for these varieties delivered at the 
cannery and at that figure there is a good margin for the grower. The 
best drying varieties are the Muirs and Lovells. 

Peaches require a Well drained soil; suitable land can be purchased 
in Sacramento County for from $100 to $200 per acre. Peaches bear 
a paying crop the third year. An orchard can be brought into bearing 
at a cost not to exceed $200 per acre. Peaches pay a net profit of from 
$50 to $200 per acre annually. 

Mrs. Sol Runyon, of Courtland, is one of the most successful peach 
crowers in Sacramento County. She grows canning varieties and pro- 
duces from ten to twelve tons per acre each year. Her orchard is kept 
in excellent condition at all times. 


The Pear. 

The Bartlett pear is one of the best paying fruits now grown in 
Sacramento County. It is produced in greater quantity here than any 
other fruit, the annual output being about 1,200 carloads. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres of the county lands are devoted to its culture. The 
principal variety grown is the Bartlett, which is recognized as the stan- 
dard. The tree produces heavily on irrigated uplands as well as on the 
rich river bottoms. The fruit attains a large size and is sweet and 
juicy. It is grown for the Eastern markets, where it is sold fresh and 
for the local canneries. The canning plants usually contract for thou- 
sands of tons of pears from the local growers early in the year, and 
the price paid is usually a profitable one for the grower. Frequently 
as high as $50 a ton has been paid. The first pears that ripen are 
shipped to the Eastern markets, where they command a high figure. 

Pears bear a paying crop where conditions are favorable to: their 
crowth about the fifth year. They continue to produce for fifty years 
or more. Mature orchards pay from $100 to $400 per acre profit. Pear 
land costs from $200 to $300 per acre and it costs about $325 an acre 
to bring an orchard into bearing. The biggest returns are from the 
island districts and the bottom lands where the bulk of the county’s 
crop 1s produced. 

EK. A. Gammon, of Hood, is a very successful Sacramento County 
pear grower. His net profit per box averages about $1.00 and he pro- 
duces from 20,000 to 30,000 boxes a year from 40 acres. 
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Plums and Prunes. 


Plums and prunes, being very closely allied, are usually considered 
together. Prunes are plums that can be dried without removing the 
pit. Plums are grown to be so!d fresh and to canneries. Prunes are 
sold fresh and dried. The shipping varieties of plums grown in Sacra- 
mento County are the Tragedy, Grand Duke, Wickson, Kelsey and Bur- 
bank. The canning varieties are the Yellow Ege and Green Gage. 
Shipping plums are very profitable in Sacramento County. County 
Horticultural Commissioner Howard G. Kercheval has gathered some 
valuable statistics on plum growing. The net profit in 1914 of 350 
trees of Wickson plums was $441.35, or more than a dollar a tree. One 
hundred of the trees were six years old and 250 twelve years old. They 
produced 980 erates of plums, which sold for a net price of 75 cents per 
erate, or a total of $735. 

The total cost of production was as follows: 
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The principal shipping prune grown here is the Gross, while the 
drying varieties are the French and Sugar. Sacramento County prunes 
are equal, if not superior to imported prunes in every respect. More 
than 3,000 acres in the county are planted to plums and prunes. Land 
suitable for these crops can be purchased for from $100 to $200. It will 
cost about $275 per acre to plant and bring a plum or prune orchard 
into bearing, but once the trees are matured, they are money makers. 
Plums pay from $100 to $250 per acre profit, while prunes pay from 
$100 to $400 per acre, according to market conditions. 

Fred Grimshaw, of the Cosumnes River district, is a very success- 
ful prune grower. His sales from twenty acres in three years totaled 
$36,000, 

Other Deciduous Fruits. 


Figs, apples and nectarines are also produced in Sacramento 
County, although not in great quantities. There are 100 acres planted 
to fig trees, 550 in apples and a small acreage in nectarines. The fig 
industry gives promise of becoming important, and the Calimyrna fig 
does well here. Figs promise big profits and they are not expensive to 
crow. Fig land ean be purchased for from $100 to $200 per acre and 
the cost of bringing the trees into bearing will not exceed $125 per 
acre. Figs will pay a profit the fourth year and the estimated profit 
per acre for a mature orchard is from $100 to $200, 
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The apples grown in Sacramento County are the early Summer 
varieties—the Red and White Astrachan and the Alexander. They are 
produced principally on the river lands and attain large size and excel- 
lent flavor. 

There are about 1,500 nectarine trees in the county and the fruit 
always finds a good market. 

Some quinces are produced, though not in large quantities. Pome- 
geranates and persimmons also grow here, but they are more for orna- 
mental purposes than for the fruit they produce. 


Walnuts and Almonds. 


Walnuts and almonds both do well in Sacramento County. This is 
the home of the California black walnut and there is at Walnut Grove 
in this county one of the few original groves, which were found when 
California was settled by white men. The black walnut tree is used 
largely for shade and ornamental purposes in Sacramento County. 
The tree attains a large growth and is deciduous, affording generous 
shade in the months of Summer, admitting sunshine in Winter. The Eng- 
lish walnut grafted onto the black walnut stock is a successful pro- 
ducer. During the past few years many walnut trees have been 
planted and this promises an important crop in the future. Walnuts 
are of slow growth and it is usually the practice to plant some decidu- 
ous fruit, such as peaches, between the rows, so as to have a producing, 
crop while the nut trees are maturing. When the nut trees attain full 
erowth, the fruit trees may be taken out. Walnut trees should be 
planted about forty feet apart. They produce when mature $200 to 
$800 per acre. Suitable land costs from $100 to $300 per acre. The 
other crops pay the full cost of bringing the trees into bearing and a 
profit besides. 

Tribble Brothers of Elk Grove have a magnificent grove of bear- 
ing walnut trees. 

The almond is a crop upon which California has a monopoly, as 
this wholesome nut can be produced commercially in no other State 
in the Union. The almond does exceedingly well on the uplands of Sac- 
ramento County. It is an early bloomer and hence cannot be pro- 
duced in districts where there are late heavy frosts. The tree requires 
a deep warm soil and is usually produced without irrigation. It does 
best on sloping land where there is an air drain to a lower level, to 
draw off the cold air. Almonds produce from $75 to $200 per acre. 
Thousands of almond trees have been planted in Sacramento County 
during the past three years. Almond land costs from $85 to $200 an 
acre and it requires an expenditure of $275 an acre additional to bring 
the trees into bearing. Fred J. Bishop, of Fair Oaks, and J. L. Pat- 
terson, of Orangevale, are among the county’s land owners who have 
profitable almond groves. 





The Olive. 


To newcomers who have the means and wish to engage in horti- 
culture from the start, the olive is highly recommended. No fruit now 
erown in the county has a more secure future than this nutritious pro- 
duct of the Holy Land. The olive has found a home in Sacramento 
County in which it thrives as well as upon its native soil. It has been 
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erown in California for more than one hundred years, having been in- 
troduced by the Jesuit Fathers when they established a chain of mis- 
sions along the Pacific Coast from San Diego to Sonoma. 

Great strides have been made in olive culture during the past few 
years. Hundreds of acres have been planted, but still the demand for 
the product cannot be supplied. A wide market has been worked up 
for Sacramento County ripe pickled olives and olive oil and these ex- 
cellent products, bearing a Sacramento County label, are sold In many 
parts of the United States. 

The olive tree is a slow grower and is noted for its longevity. It 
begins to bear a paying crop the fourth year, however, although the 
tree does not attain its full size until about ten or twelve years old. 
Large olives for pickling purposes have sold for as high as $200 a ton. 
When it is stated that a mature grove will bear from two to six tons to 
the acre, it can readily be seen what a money maker the olive is. The 
principal varieties grown are the Mission and the Manzanillo. EHach 
has its advantages and most groves have some trees of each variety. 
Olive land can be purchased for $125 to $200 per acre and the addi- 
tional cost of bringing a grove into bearing is about $275 per acre. A 
mature grove will pay from $100 to $800 or even more per acre per 
year. 

County Horticultural. Commissioner Kercheval gives the following 
figures on the cost of production and net profits from a Sacramento 
County grove of 300 trees fourteen years of age in 19138: 


Kind of Trees. 
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Cost of Production. 
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Gross Sales. 


13% tons pickle olives picked at $100 per ton.......... $1350.00 
2 tons) Oil Olives, DICK, At-Ho0 PEL COM cn 80 sie Weert pesos 60.00 


$1,410.00 
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No State in the Union can compete with California in the produc- 
tion of olives, and hence the olive grower has nothing to fear from 
overproduction. Ten acres of mature olive trees will provide a sure, 
comfortable annual income. 


The Grape. 


Sacramento County is one of the foremost in California in the 
production of grapes. Table and wine varieties are grown. Of the 
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table varieties the Tokay is the most popular. This grape is known all 
over the American continent as one of the most delicious table grapes 
grown. The famous Flame Tokays of Sacramento County take on a 
color and have a sweetness of flavor not attained in other grape grow- 
ing sections. The largest vineyard in the world devoted exclusively to 
table grapes is In Sacramento County. This is the property of the Cal- 
ifornia Vineyard Company and is located near Florin, a few miles 
south of Sacramento City. This vineyard contains 1,100 acres planted 
to this one variety. It is irrigated by thirty-two wells, the water being 
lifted by centrifugal pumps driven by electricity. In 1914 more than 
one hundred carloads of grapes were shipped to market from this 
vineyard alone. 

The following figures are given by County Horticultural Com- 
missioner Kercheval, as the cost of production and net profits of a 
thirty-two acre Tokay vineyard in which the vines were eight years 
old. The figures are for the season of 1913: 


Cost of Production. 


Irrigation, pumping with motor at $4 per a. per season..$ 128.00 
Pruning, one Man so. days at $2.25 per aay. .c..<4 64 cn 78.75 
Sulphuring, one man ten days at $2.25 per day......... 22.50 
DIVE: SACKS SUID MU Oa, ob aed DOE SAO kh. 2. \tc~pcacpiypne wesense meets 13.75 
LWwo plowings, 21 days man and team at $4.00. .....i08. 84.00 
Three cultivations, 15 days man and team at $4.00...... 60.00 
Hauling 420 crates per day, 16 days man and team at $4.. 64.00 
POOR ICL COS at lee Sem CeIn LS tO mC Maiev ee: a aie) ote oman euaeme oceans 875.00 
PICKING and packing at 10 cOnis Per Crate zie. ck o eGiew 700.00 
LEONEL tes GOGE ns fsck erg te shel sorta ae mtaphip eagle ta de ah teive: ca ire alte aha anv a uae do cee ee $2,026.00 
Net selling price, 7.000 crates: at $1:00° OaGhin icc -.6.csven0-4 > $7,000.00 
OSL OE AOC ALC GL OiMnn ce 1s Wutostie Wi faces seers coat ab and, “opie aia cetueesadien qieioo mane 2,026.00 

NOL PROG. ALOU) oar ACLCR sic isssscles d,s oe ieee ara pedeuteone a $4,974.00 


Wine grapes are also grown extensively in Sacramento County. 
There are ten wineries in the county and thousands of tons of grapes 
are crushed each year. The port and sherry wines manufactured here 
are particularly well known, 

The cost of land suited to the production of either wine or raisin 
grapes varies from $100 to $250 per acre. Grapes bear the third year 
and the cost of bringing them into bearing in addition to the land cost 
is about $125 per acre. Table grapes pay a profit of from $75 to $200 
per acre and wine grapes from $50 to $75 per acre. 

Citrus Fruits. 

Citrus fruits have been grown in Sacramento County for many 
years, but it has been only during the past few years that the great pos- 
sibilities of citrus production have been fully realized. The rolling 
lands in the eastern part of the county are particularly adapted to the 
culture of the orange, the lemon and the pomelloe, or grape fruit. It is 
estimated that there are 100,000 acres of land in the county suited to 
growing dividend earning citrus fruit trees. Sacramento County 
oranges ripen during the latter part of October, which is from six weeks 
to two months earlier than the Southern California crop. This early 
ripening has two advantages. In the first place, it gives the growers 
the benefit of the best market, as the fruit that reaches an empty mar- 
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ket always commands the highest price, and, secondly, the crop is har- 
vested and shipped before the chill weather sets in, which in California 
is generally in January. No matter how severe past Winters have been, 
Sacramento County orange groves have not been injured by frost. 

The orange requires a heavy, well drained soil. It does best in 
rolling land at an elevation of from 75 to 300 feet. It requires irriga- 
tion, cultivation and fertilization. The principal varieties grown in 
Sacramento County are the Washington navel and the late Valencia. 
Large quantities of the navels are shipped each Fall to Australia and 
New Zealand, where a good market has been developed. The oranges 
arrive in the Antipodes for the holiday trade. 

Orange land costs from $200 to $300 per acre and the cost of bring- 
ing a grove into bearing at four years is about $300 an acre additional. 
The annual profits are from $100 to $200. 

The principal orange growing districts in Sacramento County are 
Orangevale and Fair Oaks. These districts are situated in rolling land 
north of the American River. The groves are attractive and well kep4 
and their appearance at once tells of a prosperous community. 

County Horticultural Commissioner Kercheval gives the following, 
figures as the cost of production and net profit in 1913 from a five-acre 
erove of 14-year-old trees at Fair Oaks: 


Cost of Production. 


One team 1380 days cultivating, hauling, etc., at $1.00 a day.$130.00 


Water for IfTiSatlon, Sorel eR shel c's oc ek eae eee cee 15.00 
13 lbs. tertilizersper. tree: atco CONts’ Epes os 85-2 asa as ce 149.40 
One man’s wages cultivating, pruning, irrigating, etc...... 240.00 


PICK bu LOR ss al. oe OGL SCOU:, aa cet waimna cee Situs es es 120.00 


POL GORL, coralcns& Senter. erlats uses: adat NR, bia tats Sle eile hic ho eye cate OEUALO 
HeLuns Price Ll, VOs \WORGS Guise UW MOE ane cc) copie evs oe eb bat cos $1764.00 
TOTAL COST OLAPUOUURCEION: + w sia ale ahs Wade be eon Saaeivat Luka to Res 654.40 

INU OV ORI ear, er tapes es Seas eer o titans 1 ay seals Biren ea’. e Did xls Or coro 


Lemons and grape fruit are as profitable as oranges, though they 
are not grown as extensively in Sacramento County. The figures quoted 
as to cost of land, cost of production and estimated profits apply as 
well to lemons and grape fruit as to oranges. 


Alfalfa. 


The statement that there are 40,000 acres of Sacramento County 
lands planted to alfalfa is all that is necessary to convince the reader 
of the importance of this great fodder plant. Alfalfa growing is a 
branch of the great industry of husbandry that is most widely recom- 
mended to new settlers. It requires a smaller expenditure of money 
to get a start growing alfalfa than most other plants and it pays a div- 
idend the first year, if planted early enough in the Spring and given 
proper care. The plant does well on the river bottom lands and on 
the irrigated plain lands. -It*produces from eight to ten tons to the 
acre on the bottoms and from:six to eight on the irrigated uplands. 
Good alfalfa land can be purchased for prices ranging from $100 to 
$300 an aere. It can be cheeked and seeded for an initial cost of about 
$20 per acre. The profits range from $20 to $40 per acre per year. 
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Dairying. 


It follows naturally that any county that grows alfalfa abundantly 
is an ideal dairy county, and that is true of Sacramento County. Sev- 
eral of the best dairies in the State are located here. There are sev- 
eral creameries in the county and they purchase butter fat from the 
dairy owners for cash. Butter and cheese are both manufactured 
extensively and they find a ready market in all the large cities of the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States. The dairy business is ex. 
panding and there is plenty of opportunity for new settlers to enter 
it and make a success of their enterprises. 


Stock Raising. 


The live stock business is one that offers great inducements for 
thrifty men in Sacramento County. Where natural climatic eondi- 
tions are so favorable and feed so abundant, the stock grower can pro- 
duce at the minimum cost. While there are already farms devoted to 
the breeding of thoroughbred horses, cattle, hogs and sheep, the oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of the industry are unexcelled. Beef cattle, 
dairy stock and hogs can all be produced at a profit. 


Hay and Grain. 


In former years wheat was the principal crop in Sacramento 
County. The subdividing of the great wheat farms and the introdue- 
tion of intensive farming and new crops, however, have made wheat 
a crop of lesser importance. There are still many thousands of acres 
devoted to hay and grain growing, the varieties being wheat, barley 
and oats. Most of these lands are unirrigated and their owners find it 
profitable to farm them to grain. 


Vegetables, 


Without a doubt, the islands in the delta of the Sacramento River 
comprise the greatest vegetable producing district on the American 
continent. These lands produce the choicest celery, asparagus, beans, 
potatoes, onions, tomatoes, canteloupes, cabbages, and many other veg- 
etables in demand in the large cities of the Nation. Sacramento River 
fresh asparagus is shipped by express to eastern markets for several 
months in the year. In this county 12,000 acres are planted to this 
vegetable, and canned asparagus, the finest in the world, is sold in 
Kuropean as well as in American cities. Cabbages are shipped by the 
carload lot from Sacramento to New York City and celery from Sacra- 
mento finds its way into every large city in America. The vegetable 
lands are exceedingly rich and profitable. It is estimated that 6,000 
carloads of vegetables of various kinds are produced annually on the 
delta lands. 

A paragraph on vegetables would not be complete without special 
mention of the bean. The acreage planted to this important vegetable 
product in Sacramento County is 20,000. The principal varieties grown 
are the pink, bayou, small white and black-eye. Beans, like alfalfa, 
are recommended to newcomers as a good crop to put in the first year 
on suitable land. Bean land can be rented on a crop basis—one-third 
going to the owner and two-thirds to the renter. Bean land costs from 
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$100 to $300 an acre and the cost of production is from $20 to $40 an 
acre. The net annual profits range from $45 to $90 per acre. 


Hops. 


Sacramento County is one of the best known hop producing dis- 
tricts on the American continent. Hops are grown on the bottom lands 
of the American, Cosumnes and Sacramento Rivers. The vines are 
heavy producers and are usually free from pests that infest many hop 
growing districts. Sacramento County hops produce heavier per acre 
than the hops on any other farms in America. During the last three 
years the price of hops has been very high and growers have made 
enormous profits. An acre of Sacramento County land produces about 
a ton of hops. It costs about eight cents a pound to grow and cure 
hops. All over that figure is profit to the grower. In this county 
4,000 acres are planted to hops. 


Poultry. 


Poultry raising is profitably conducted in Sacramento County, 
either as a side issue or as a specialized endeavor. Sacramento City, 
having a population of 75,000, consumes a large quantity of poultry 
products. The demand for fresh ranch eggs and poultry for the table 
always exceeds the supply. Because of the mild climate the birds lay 
a greater number of eggs than in colder States. By growing alfalfa, 
sunflowers and Egyptian corn, poultrymen can produce much of the 
food for the flock. The average price for eggs the year round is 
2) cents a dozen, although the price has gone as high as 75 cents a 
dozen in Winter when eggs are scarce. When eggs are worth a nickel 
each, laying hens are money-makers. The average profit per hen a 
year in Sacramento County is about one dollar, although individual 
instances can be found where the profit exceeds that figure. One 
poultry raiser, C. T. Horgan, has a farm of 160 acres devoted exclus- 
ively to the chicken business. 


Berries. 


The principal berries grown in Sacramento County are loganber- 
ries, strawberries, raspberries and blackberries. The strawberry is 
the most profitable of all of these. A very large acreage in the vi- 
cinity of Florin is devoted to it. This district ships approximately 
300 carloads of berries annually to markets without the State. The 
cities of the Northwest during the months of April, May and June, are 
large consumers, as are the Rocky Mountain cities. Strawberries pay 
a net profit of from $250 to $500 annually. 


Electric Energy. 


Klectric power for all purposes is cheap in Sacramento County. 
This is because the swift streams of the Sierra Nevada Mountains af- 
ford many excellent power sites where electricity is generated. One of 
the first long distance transmission power lines on the American con- 
tinent was in Sacramento County. A power plant was erected at Fol- 
som in 1888 and the energy was transmitted to Sacramento City, 
twenty-two miles distant. This was regarded as a marvelous achieve- 
ment at the time, although power is now transmitted over far greater 
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distances. There are two big power companies operating in Sacra- 
mento County, supplying energy to farms for various purposes, as well 
as to the city homes. 

Klectricity is available to most of the rural sections of Sacramento 
County. Power lines run in several directions through the county, sup- 
plying the farms with energy at comparatively low rates. The uses of 
this wonderful power on a farm are many. It lifts the water from the 
well for irrigation, turns the wheels of the shop and lights the homes. 
Klectricity will always be cheap in this rich section of California for 
the reason that only a very small percentage of the power sites avail- 
able in the canyons of the Sierra Nevada Mountains have as yet been 
taken advantage of by investors. 


Manufactures. 


The manufacturing industry of Sacramento County is of great im- 
portance and it promises to increase rapidly after the opening of the 
Panama Canal, when cheaper freight rates will permit the bringing of 
raw material here for manufacturing purposes. There are several rea- 
sons why manufacturing will grow here. One of these is the location 
of the city. Sacramento is commercially supreme in the great Sacra- 
mento Valley. This rich and growing territory, capable of supporting 
several million persons, draws its supplies from Sacramento City. 
Transportation facilities in Sacramento are unexcelled. ‘Two trans- 
continental railroads, four interurban electric lines and the navigable 
Sacramento River give the manufacturer every transportation facility 
needed for receiving raw material and shipping the finished product. 

At present there are located many great industries in Sacramento. 
Principal among these are the shops of the Southern Pacific Company, 
employing an average of 3,500 men, the Western Pacific shops, the 
Libby, McNeill & Libby Cannery, the factory of the Central California 
Cannery, the Capital Candy & Cracker Company, the Phoenix Flour 
Mills and numerous other factories for the manufacture of such pro- 
ducts as bricks, cigars, leather goods, olive oil, wines and malt liquors, 
pipe, furniture, pumps, machinery, casks, flavoring extracts, food 
products, ete. 

Mining. 

While Sacramento County is not generally known as a mining dis- 
trict, it is, nevertheless, the fifth county in California in the produc- 
tion of gold. During 1912, according to figures compiled by the United. 
States Geological Survey, the gold production of the county was 
$1,712,587. Gold has always been mined to some extent in the county, 
but it has only been during the past ten years, since the introduction 
of dredge mining, that the county has come to the front as a gold pro- 
ducer. The gravel soil along the American River is exceedingly rich 
in gold. Some silver is also found, as a by-product of the gold mining. 
Another important mineral product is macadam, which is also a by- 
product of the gold dredging. The cobbles left by the dredges after 
the gold is extracted from the gravel, are crushed by powerful ma- 
chinery and the rock is used for road and building construction. The 
county contains large clay deposits and brick is one of the important 
manufactured articles. 
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il FISH AND GAME il 


Wide Variety of Wild Fowl, Fish and 


Se Game Under Protection 


estes 


To the lover of outdoor life, the huntsman and the angler, Sacra- 
mento County offers advantages not often found in a populous com- 
munity. Game birds and animals are plentiful; edible fish abound in 
all the streams. Of the game birds, the duck family deserves first 
consideration. Sacramento County and the region adjacent thereto 
is the natural home of the mallard, sprig, green wing, teal, woodduck, 
gray and cinnamon teal duck. Most of these varieties remain in Calli- 
fornia the year round, their movements from place to place being in- 
fluenced mostly by weather conditions. The cinnamon teal nests here 
but takes wing early in the season for the South, and consequently af- 
fords very little sport for the huntsman. Besides the local ducks, great 
flocks of migratory ducks visit the Sacramento Valley every Winter 
and afford the best of shooting. These ducks nest in the far North 
and come South as soon as the freeze cuts off their food supply. They 
are principally the canvasback, redhead, bluebill and blackjack. Game 
experts say there are only about three kinds of ducks in North Amer: 
ica that are not found in California at some season of the year on 
other. 

The goose is another migratory bird that makes California its 
Winter home. Geese nest in the far North and arrive in the valley 
lands of this State in the Fall of the year, remaining here until 
Spring. There are many other kinds of shore birds that come to this 
State, such as the pelican, crane, swan, snipe, ete. 

The California Valley quail is another bird that is highy prized 
by sportsmen. The quail is plentiful in all parts of Sacramento Coun- 
ty. The dove also favors this section. 

Cottontail and bush rabbits are plentiful, as are the hare and the 
jackrabbit. Occasionally a deer is killed in the foothills on the eastern 
border of the county and in 1913 a spike buck was killed on the Ran- 
cho del Paso, less than five miles from Sacramento City. 

The fish found in the Sacramento County streams are the trout, 
salmon, striped and black bass, shad, perch, catfish and twenty or 
more other varieties of lesser importance. 

The commercial fishing industry on the Sacramento River is one 
of great importance. Thousands of tons of salmon are taken annu- 
ally and shipped to markets thousands of miles beyond the borders of 
the State. 

The great wealth of fish and game is due to protection afforded 
wild life by wise legislation. The object of game laws is to prevent 
ruthless slaughter and to give game birds and animals a chance to 
propagate. The California State Fish and Game Commission maintains 
a strong organization for the enforcement of regulations. A nominal 
license fee is charged for the privilege of hunting and fishing. At the 
State hatcheries millions of young trout are propagated each year and 
liberated in the trout streams for the benefit of the angler. 
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0 THE COST OF LIVING 0 


Q 
All Things Considered, It is No Higher 


Here Than in the East Stasis 


tees 

Prospective settlers of Sacramento County will, no doubt, be inter- 
ested in knowing something about the cost of living here. When all 
thines are taken into consideration, the cost is no greater here than in 
any farming section of the Eastern and Middle Western States. It 1s 
true that the retail price of some articles, not manufactured in Califor- 
nia, is higher in Sacramento than in States nearer to the great manu- 
facturing cities, due to the difference in freight rates. But this differ- 
ence is more than offset by the advantages that Sacramento County 
possesses. For instance, the cost of Winter clothing here is much less 
than in the colder Eastern States, and California products, of course, 
are very much cheaper. 

In figuring on the cost of living, every prospective farmer should 
take into consideration the reduction that will be made in household 
expenses by his vegetable garden, berry patch and chicken yard, which 
in California are producing practically the year round. Properly con- 
ducted, these will provide a very large percentage of the essentials for 
the family table. In many instances, newcomers make fair-sized profits 
off their small farming ventures. Mr. B. Schroeder, of the Carmichael 
Colony in this county, furnishes an excellent example of what can be 
done in this respect. He owns ten acres, which are planted to peach 
and apricot trees, not yet in bearing. By raising vegetables between 
the rows of trees and selling them in the Sacramento markets, he has 
supported a family and built up a comfortable account in a Sacramento 
savings bank. 

Generally speaking, a prospective settler in Sacramento County 
should have from $2,500 to $4,000. This will be sufficient to purchase 
land and to get a proper start. Some men have come here and have 
been successful on less, but it is not advisable for a settler to try to 
make a start on too little capital. 

The following quotations on articles in daily use from the Decem- 
ber, 1914, catalog of a Sacramento grocery house are given for the sake 
of comparison with Eastern prices: 


Bread, per loaf. .....4.2.50 and 10¢ STOO DEGL.. LOS sass ¥eucece ewe ae 40 
Patent roller flour, 50-Ilb. sack...... ELAM A ADASbOI He AL De os vaueesce.2 recuse 22 
ek ie be eee ee e tole ee NO DOt ee Ow) Bacon, Eastern, Eng. style, lb. .29 
Graham flourte 50) tps: « oie os 1.80 Bacon, Eastern, fancy, lb...... 0 
Whole wheat flour, 50 lbs..... 1.80 Gheese, California: mild; Ub:. «...... £8 
RVC LOU eo Ul UDG te ask ace site Save 2.00 GROCGOIATES. 2D: «<a rcinete ts eh aeaum's Sms 30 
Buckwheat flour, 50 lIbs....... 2.90 Coffee, Costa Rica, lb... .20to .25 
@Gornmeales Sy OMTDSs cet w20 hers kee 1.65 Coffee, Java & Mocha, lb. .30 to .40 
Cracked wheat; 50M DBis . 00.05, 200 Rea, -STOOH (UD. Gace a es -30: tor 2.60 
Oatmeal; oO) Pose. . ¥ Se Akece-as Pie eee Near plack: [Da os Jausccete) 1400 DOr ~OS 
Rolled pariley,-100° IbSs. i055... 1.50 Gasolene, gallon ..... AE EO* Alb 
Dried apricots, standard, 50 Ibs 5.00 SUSE LO UMEDS” giparevsce oA ts eons 5.90 
Dried peaches, choice, 50 lbs... 2.60 Table and dairy salt, 50 Ibs.... .36 
Dried prunes, choice, 50 Ibs... 4.25 Beans. white or pink, ID... ..... 05 
Canned fruits, asstd., case of 12 1.90 Potatoes: SACK. <5 sane 85 to 1-25 
Eastern Lard, pure; 10 lbs..... 1.60 We SELES SLs, eck a) hreciar wie de ue eearmte 20 
Jastern lard, compound, 50 lbs. 4.50 ALMONGUS.ILD> sss °8 fe hod he to EO: at yao 
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Ordinary farm laborers can be employed on a basis of an eight- 
hour day, $2.00; ten-hour day, $2.50; with board by the month at 
$35.00. 

The following Sacramento quotations will give an idea of the dif- 
ference in prices of farm implements in the East and in California: 


One 2-horse plow, 12-in. steel..$16.50 | BOO LUIS elas se oak ae ee ee 145.00 
One 1-horse plow, 8-inch steel 10.00 Wooden wheel farm truck.... 65.00 
One 1-horse. cultivator....... DD MR VGL, Fok te- adore whane lahat aS oes EO 
One 2-section harrow........ Atal TEAL TOE ie oo 2 aa smacteasg: Skauwcaee ey) 90 
Comb: cultivator and secder.. £2.00%) Garden Moe- . we 0 6 eis «Ss 04s .50 
General purpose farm wagon, CPaTtieny Bake) “csi a eee caus Sate .50 

for use on a small tract, low | 26-inch rabbit-proof fencing 

truck steel wheels (capacity | with two strands smooth 

ASO LLB: Ps scons te a voratalwes ts 35.50 | twisted wire, per rod...... 43 
General purpose road wagon, | Wire walk gates, 3 feet wide, 

bed and brake (capacity | BPE. eae hfe a os False Wels 3.50 


Attention of those who have made up their minds to come to Cali- 
fornia is called to freight rates on household goods. If you have suffi- 
cient furniture, livestock, implements, ete., to fill a ear, you can obtain 
a special homeseekers’ carload rate and send a man along to look after 
your stock, so that you will be ready to go on a farm as soon as you 
arrive here. The freight rate on a car not to exceed 20,000 pounds, 1s 
as follows: 


From Chicago to SaChamMent:. og «<ccisn avyg «el $240.00 
rom ei Paul tO machamento,. «2. ot cies bas ew eaten « $230.00 
Prom Council. Blutis to: S#CPAMeENTO. 2. 2.6.5.6 0% a $200.00 


Rates from points not mentioned may be obtained from _ local 
agents. It is advised to prepay the freight and get a receipt. 

The cost of building is perhaps a little higher in Sacramento 
County than in the East. The following quotations are the prices on 
lumber on December 1, 1914: 


Oregon Pine. Per M Feet Rough, 1 in. to 4 in.x12, and 
Rough, 2x3 to 4x12, 12 to 16 AAS Os. (GEROE Shea seagate 27.00 
POON ce tes, Sean etnies $19.00 | Surf., and rough cfear to 14 
Rough, 2x3 to 4x12, 18 to 32 VAS SAT OE by ee oe an Yeh oe 32.50 
BA eS a thn (ics sh Ate et Re 21.00 Rustic, assorted lengths, No. 1 40.00 
Rough, 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 9, 10, Rustic, assorted lengths, No. 2 36.00 
dee OBES wed EAS te) 21.00 Dressed T. G., 10 to 20 feet. sa 40.00 
Rough, 1, 1%, 1%, by 3 to 12 Dressed T. & G., under 10 feet 32.50 
inches wide ..... pipes, 21.00 Dressed r’. G., No. 2 and sap- is 
Rough. 84-to 40 fect: .4d.c BSG ik eee ae ape ee ey 
Dressed, scantling, up to 4x4.. 35.00 eee a He 10 ft. eo py 99 50 
Dressed T. & G. flooring, 1x4 —_—s|_ pickets, rough .........+--. 20.00 
and 6, NO. 1s 0. sede. seine o(.00 | Battens, 4x3, lineal foot.... .00% 
Dressed, T. & G. flooring, 1x4 Siineles. 45 Plas, MNO. dea earn ss 2.50 
and 6, No. 2...........-. 30.00 | Shakes, sawed, 6-inch, No. 1.. 17.50 
Dressed stepping, No. 2 to 12 Shakes, sawed, 6-inch, No. 2.. 12.00 
He MUCLON,  neetehe. o wiidi.ata.tetioa, lm ake 50.00 Each 
baths 14e6 10. per Ais <4: 2n 2.00 POSER T= LODE. ohare obs fae ete aed 
Gedar shingles, No. 1; per M.. 2:50. | Posts, T-foot, No. 2..2.....% aR 
RS OA LATINO NG Es tia aes) ai tem wiser tents 16.00 Pass, (6 56 LOO! sale icss-sveteee eee Ts 
Redwood. Por MM Mect- WEedine PLick aicacnm.. +s perM_ 8.00 
Rough, not specified to 12 in. CCRTORE. . vakdom os asa: ocr < per bbl. 2.65 
WGC) en PM a aeks Set Saco eS avant $22.50 (4 sacks equal a barrel and 10c 
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1 CITY MEN ON THE FARM J 


Orange and Olive Groves Paying Investments 


Sas in Sacramento County 


RESERES 

Orange and olive groves, deciduous fruit orchards and other farm- 
ing ventures properly managed are paying investments in Sacramento 
County for city men. Business men residing in Sacramento City, who 
own and successfully manage farms and orchards, are numerous. One 
of the best examples of the success of a city farmer is furnished by the 
experience of Senator P. C. Cohn, a director of the Sacramento County 
Panama-Paeifie Exposition Commission. Senator Cohn conducts a 
business in the city of Sacramento. His orange and olive grove is in 
Orangevale. He has the following to say of his experience as a farmer: 

‘‘T have owned my orange grove in Orangevale Colony, in Saera- 
mento County, for about ten years. There has never been a year, since 
the trees have been mature, that they have not paid a profit. In 1913 
they paid as high as $120 an acre net. That is an excellent profit, when 
it is taken into consideration that I attend to my business in the city 
all the time and have all the work upon the place done by hired help. 
[ employ one man the year round. Tis salary varies according to the 
amount of work to be done and also as to whether or not he has to use 
his team in caring for my place. The average price paid him for the 
year round, however, is about $85 a month, which also ineludes all team 
hire. During the picking and packing season, J employ a large force 
to properly handle the crop. 

‘‘T think my place and the ease with which I have it farmed fully 
demonstrate how a city man can succeed on a farm in Sacramento 
County. Any man, no matter what his previous experience has been, 
can make good growing oranges, provided he uses the business judg- 
ment necessary to succeed in any venture. No one should hesitate in 
starting such a venture because of lack of previous experience. It 
requires some capital, however, to grow oranges. Good orange land 
costs from $200 to $300 an acre; it costs about as much as the original 
price of the land to bring a young grove into bearing. But when you 
have a bearing orange grove, you have a property that is worth some- 
thing. I value my orange grove at $1000 an acre. It pays interest on 
a greater valuation than that. 

‘“Olives are equally as profitable in Sacramento County as oranges, 
[ have several acres of mature olive trees that pay me handsomely. 

‘“‘My prune and grape tracts have also been profitable to me, 
though not as big money makers as the oranges and O!lves. 

‘““The suecess that I have had with my farm demonstrates how 
easy it is to sueceed on the soil in Sacramento County, provided the 
land owner farms intelligently. And the man who attends to his own 
land can make even greater profits. He can save the cost of the man 
that I hire the year round and by giving his trees his personal attention 
all the time can get better results than I can by having the work done 
by hire. Furthermore, he can devote a small piece of ground to a veg- 
etable patch and by having a cow and a few chickens, can supply a 
very large percentage of the food for his family.’’ 
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1 CITY OF SACRAMENTO (JU 


Capital of California is a Great 
Trade Center 


By S. GLEN ANDRUS 


atte sie es SS 


Sacramento, the Capital City of California, has had a somewhat 
unique and interesting history. Although it has been a vood business 
town from the inception, it displayed no distinctive business features 
to differentiate it from other capital cities until in recent years. True 
it is that the Huntingtons, the Crockers, and other ereat ploneers of 
California and Pacific Coast industries chose Sacramento as the scene 
of their early operations and as the logical and economical place in 
which to conduct them. It is doubtful, however, if even these financial 
giants of California’s early history had a true conception of the bril- 
hant business future which lay before the Capital City. 

Geographical location and physical conformation have a great deal 
to do with the prosperity of cities. Applying this fact to Sacramento, 
one may readily see that Sacramento is destined to always be a splen- 
did business community. It is the natural geographical and distrib- 
uting center of a very large and productive area in California. That 
this is so is proven by the fact that Sacramento has become a large rail- 
road center. Its location, also, at the junction of two rivers, is pecu- 
arly fortunate. Upon the Sacramento River is now earried annually 
tonnage that approximates $50,000,000 in value. In the near future, 
this tonnage bids fair to increase enormously, as the flood-control pro- 
ject of the State of California is carried toward completion, thereby 
bringing about a continuous betterment in the channel of the river and 
In navigation possibilities. When one considers what inland cities, 
like Hamburg, for example, have done for themselves by making great 
sea terminals, the wonder grows that Sacramento has not assumed an 
even more commanding position in the financial and commercial world. 
The history of many cities proves undoubtedly that in future years 
Sacramento will become an ocean seaport second only to San Francisco, 
which is doubtlessly destined to continue to be the greatest port of 
entry on the entire Pacific Coast. 

The possibilities of water-borne traffic into and through Saecra- 
mento are almost beyond conception when the fertile country of the 
Sacramento Valley shall have become fully occupied and intensively 
farmed. With abundant and cheap water transportation, which acts 
as a leveler of rail rates, and with three steam transcontinental rail- 
roads and three interurban electric lines, Sacramento’s future as a dis- 
tributing center is positively assured. The sole thing, therefore, re- 
quired to make it a city of several thousand population is the develop- 
ment and settlement of its back country. This is progressing with as 
great rapidity as could be expected under conditions. The influx of 
people to Sacramento County and Valley will undoubtedly be large in 
the few years following the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

A tremendous factor regarding the future development of Sacra- 
mento is that lying on either side of the Sacramento River and through- 
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out the county and valley are more than three million acres of as fertile 
and productive land as les out of doors. 

Extending back into the foothills are several million acres more, 
the grand total of foothill and valley land in Sacramento Valley agere- 
gating Tully twelve million acres. A large part of this land is capable 
of irrigation by the various methods employed, and of water there is 
an abundanee, either through the medium of the rivers or by wells. 
Back of these lands are the foothill acres which offer delightful loca- 
tions for fruit ranches and other industries. It is not exaggeration to 
state that in the Sacramento Valley fully twenty million people can 
eventually be sustained in comfort and under conditions which are as 
nearly ideal as can be expected this side of Heaven. Add to this possi- 
bility the possibility of enormous development in hydro-electric power 
and the development of mining resources and of timber, which are in 
the Sacramento Valley, and one begins to get a faint idea of the future 
of the Capital City. Take the one factor of hydro-electric power, for 
example; it 1s searcely within the power of the imagination of an East- 
ern man to think of one power-development scheme which is turning 
44 miles into a reservoir to a depth of 110 feet. Yet this undertaking 
passes for a mere incident in the great development which the Saera- 
mento Valley is undergoing, 

The question often arises as to why a development of this character 
has not happened earlier in the history of the county and valley. The 
answer is simple and convincing. 

It is upon the ruin of the greatest granary in the world that the 
empire of the intensive farmer, largely under irrigation methods, is 
being builded. Not so many years ago California was the greatest 
erain-raising State in the Union, and the greater portion of this grain 
came from the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. Grain ranches in 
the Sacramento Valley aggregated as high as 200,000 acres and orig- 
inally produced as high as 45 bushels to the acre. Owine to wanton 
husbandry, grain production decreased to an average of from 8 to 13 
bushels per acre. About this time the Government had fully demon- 
strated the possibilities of agriculture assisted by irrigation. The two 
factors coming together resulted in the breaking-up of the great grain 
ranches and made them available for the settlement of the small, in- 
tensive farmer. This is why development in the Sacramento Valley 
was retarded for many years. It is now, however, in full swing, and is 
destined to make Sacramento one of the largest and most desirable 
inland cities of the Pacifie Coast. 

This vast agricultural, mineral and timber empire is what is 
making Sacramento. The development of the city and its growth will 
be exactly commensurate with the development and growth of this 
empire, which has been accelerated during the last five to eight years 
by the investment of probably more than $200,000,000 of capital in 
power, irrigation and reclamation projects. Some idea of the maegni- 
tude of these 1s gathered by two or three examples. One company, for 
example, has reclaimed approximately 100,000 acres of rich tule land 
at the very doors of Sacramento. This land is made up of disintegrated 
vegetable deposits gathered through ages. Still another company has 
reclaimed 25,000 acres fully as near to the Capital City. These are only 
a few of the big projects which are attracting attention to Sacramento. 
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RELIGIOUS EDIFICES IN THE CITY OF SACRAMENTO. 


Naturally, a big change has come over the appearance of the Capi- 
tal City during the progress of these great undertakings. Its growth 
has been very rapid during the past few years, and the growth has been 
of a healthy character. The census of 1910 gave the city approximately 
45,000 population; 1915 finds the Capital City with approximately 
79,000 population. In recent years, sufficient territory has been 
annexed to permit of a large growth, but the communities which were 
joined to Sacramento were such as had grown up to the city limits. 

Only a few years ago Sacramento had no first-class hotels. Today 
it is one of the best-equipped cities for hotel facilities on the Pacific 
Coast. A half dozen large hotels have been constructed during the past 
five years. Seven years ago there were very few buildines above two 
or three stories, and four stories were about the limit. Today there are 
numerous buildings of eight and ten stories. Building permits indicate 
that construction is proceeding at the rate of $3,500,000 annually. 

The general prosperity and growth of Sacramento has been in 
many ways phenomenal. Until about eight years ago it was a typical, 
more or less sleepy Capital City. It has always been a good business 
town, its geographical location making it impossible to drive business 
out of it. Its waterfront, along the Sacramento River, from the city’s 
early history has presented one of the busiest scenes that could be 
found in any city of like population. Along this waterfront are located 
wholesale houses with a history running back more than half a cen- 
tury. These houses are now doing a wholesale business of between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000 annually. The wholesale business of Sac- 
ramento is entirely unique in that it is the only wholesale center in the 
United States which has not been compelled to fight for the retention 
and extension of its jobbing center. In retail trade, also. Sacramento 
was always particularly fortunate, having no large cities nor towns 
near it to draw business away. People came into Sacramento from 
the big ranches and from towns as far away as 200 miles to do their 
weekly shopping. 

A great factor in the development of Sacramento is the State sys- 
tem of highways which is being constructed at an expenditure of 
$18,000,000. Many miles of these highways radiate from and center 
in the Capital City, which will also be connected with the far East by 
the great Lincoln Highway, having two roads into Sacramento and 
two roads out leading to the Bay Cities. 

Among those things which are making for the welfare of Sacra- 
mento City must not be forgotten the fruit industry. Within a radius 
of 45 miles of the Capital City is grown fully 75 per cent of all the 
deciduous fruits grown in the entire State of California. Between 
20,000 and 25,000 carloads of fresh, dried and canned fruits are shipped 
from and through Sacramento annually. The effect of this upon the 
general business of the city is great, as was shown by the bank clear- 
ings for the first six months of nationally depressed business in 1914. 
During that period, Sacramento was the only city of its size in the 
United States which showed an increase of bank clearings over the 
corresponding months of the previous year. This was due almost en- 
tirely to the fruit industry of the surrounding country. 

Another great industry of Sacramento which is little heard of is 
the fish industry. There are shipped out of Sacramento, caught out 
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of the Sacramento River, over 2,000,000 pounds of fish annually. Sae- 
ramento County produces more than 2,000,000 pounds of butter, and 
approximately 50,000 carloads of farm produce find Sacramento as a 
shipping point. 

Some idea of the business growth of Sacramento can be formed 
from a study of assessed valuation of property, building permits, post- 
office receipts, and bank clearings. In 1902 the total assessed valua- 
tions of Sacramento were about $17,500,000; in 1914 they had risen to 
about $69,000,000. Building permits from May to December, 1905, 
amounted to about $750,000; during the past year, building permits 
amounted to nearly $3,500,000. In 1902 the post-office receipts of Sae- 
ramento were only about $100,000, and in 1914 they had passed the 
$350,000 mark. In 1909 bank clearings were only $54,500,000, and in 
1913 they passed the $108,000,000 mark. Bank deposits in 1904 were 
only about $11,000,000, whereas in 1914 they amounted to approxi- 
mately $34,000,000. In the thirteen years from 1890 to 1913 the bank 
assets rose from $8,000,000 to approximately $42,000,000. 

The people of the Capital City have shown true progressiveness 
in taking care of the rapidly increasing needs of the city. For four 
years, street paving has been conducted along a systematized plan 
which has given the city 120 miles of splendidly paved streets. Recently 
the City Plaza has been declared a civic center, and around it will be 
established hereafter all municipal buildings. Opposite the plaza 
already stands a comparatively new City Hall, and the Carnegie 
Library will occupy a prominent corner. The civic center was not 
established sufficiently early to locate there the magnificent new 
Court House which cost more than $750,000. 

Within the past few years, the Sacramento public has voted nearly 
$5,000,000 for civic improvements, such as sewers, electric lights, police 
and fire protection, rebuilding and improvement of school system, pur- 
chase of additional parks and improvement of existing parks. Regard- 
ing the park system of Sacramento, it can be truthfully said that the 
foundation has been made for one of the best arranged and most com- 
pletely equipped and most beautiful park systems in the United States. 
Sacramento City Planner, Dr. John Nolen of Boston, is co-ordinating 
this great park system with Del Paso Park, which lies about four miles 
from the city’s center and consists of over 800 acres of land. All of the 
parks are connected with the famous Capitol Park of thirty-four acres, 
which will soon be supplemented by two additional blocks of property 
and which is already one of the most famous parks of the world. On 
this additional ground will be erected additional State buildings costing 
$3 500,000. 

With respect to places of amusement, chureh facilities, club life, 
and the various kindred things which go to make the sum total of 
making life pleasant and livable, Sacramento is well to the fore. The 
fact that Sacramento recently subscribed approximately $190,000 with 
which was built a splendidly equipped Y. M. C. A. building is proof 
positive of the high mental and moral standing of the people. 

When all of these industrial and commercial facts are considered 
as a whole, one is convinced that both Nature and Fortune have com- 
bined in the interests of making Sacramento one of the largest and 
most desirable and most livable cities on the Pacifie Coast. 
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Sacramento County has several thriving and progressive towns of 
which it is justly proud. Among the most picturesque of these is Fair 
Oaks, situated in the rolling foothills north of the American River 
about fourteen miles from Sacramento City. It is the center of a rich 
orange and olive producing section. It has a fruit packing house, a 
bank, an oil mill, several stores and good schools. On the knolls sur- 
rounding the town are many beautiful homes of owners of the profit- 
able orange and olive groves. 

A short distance to the east of Fair Oaks Colony, also situated in 
rolling hills of orange and olive groves, vineyards and orchards, is 
Orangevale, where there are many beautiful homes. 

Across the American River from Orangevale is Folsom, one of 
the oldest towns in the county. It was a mining center of much im: 
portance in early days and dredge mining is still followed profitably 
in the vicinity. Folsom is the supply point for a rich surrounding ter- 
ritory and contains a number of prosperous business houses. It has a 
bank, a good school and a number of pretty homes. It is connected 
with Sacramento by the Southern Pacific Railroad and also by sev- 
eral lines of automobile stages. The Folsom Boulevard, twenty-two 
miles in length, from Sacramento to Folsom, is one of the famous 
driveways of the State. It passes through a rich garden section. 

Between Sacramento and Folsom there are several growing towns, 
chief among which is Dredge, where is located a great rock crushing 
plant, which manufactures hundreds of tons of macadam for building 
construction, road work, ete. A similar plant is also located at Fair 
Oaks bridge, across the American River from Fair Oaks Colony. 
Other towns are Brighton, Perkins, Mills, Mayhews and Natoma, all 
of which are shipping points during the deciduous fruit season. 

South of Sacramento on the line of the Southern Pacifie are Flor- 
in, Elk Grove and Galt. Florin is the center of the grape growing and 
strawberry producing district and is a prosperous town. 

Elk Grove is thirteen miles south of Sacramento in a community 
that is growing rapidly. It has a bank, good schools, winery and other 
industries. The United States Government has established a viticul- 
tural station at Elk Grove for experimental work in grape growing. 

Galt is twenty-seven miles south of Sacramento and is a thriving 
town with good schools, churches, business houses, ete. 

Freeport, Courtland, Vorden, Walnut Grove, Ryde, Isleton and 
Emmanton are all towns of importance along the Sacramento River. 
They are all active shipping points for fruit and garden products. 

North of Sacramento on the Southern Pacific Railroad, is Ante- 
lope, noted for its almond production. 

North Sacramento is a rapidly growing suburb of Sacramento 
City, just north of the city on the Northern Electric line, Hight miles 
from Sacramento, on the same railway is Rio Linda. 
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Visitors to the Panama-Pacifie Exposition should not fail to visit 
Sacramento City while they are in California. The Capital City of 
California is but ninety miles from San Francisco. The trip can be 
made either by rail or by boat and is a delightful and instructive jour- 
ney either way. 

The visitor will find much to interest him in Sacramento. The city 
has a large business district with many handsome buildings. The Cap1- 
tol, in the heart of the city, is a costly and attractive structure of classi¢ 
design and the 34-acre park surrounding the building is not surpassed 
anywhere in the United States in the number and variety of the flow- 
ers, trees and shrubs. Sacramento City has broad streets and is well 
lighted. It is a city of homes; many of the dwellings are surrounded 
by well kept grounds and are beautiful and costly. 

Other points of interest are Sutter’s Fort, the first white settle- 
ment in the Sacramento Valley, with its relics of pioneer days; the 
Kk. B. Crocker Art Gallery, containing the finest collection of paintings 
to be found west of Chicago; the State Library, which from a point of 
usefulness, ranks with the best in the United States; the big wholesale 
district, from which the Sacramento Valley draws its supphes; the 
largest mail order house in the West; the great industrial shops of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, employing 5,000 men; the several 
enormous food packing plants, and many other attractions equally as 
interesting. 

It is a short and enjoyable ride by automobile to any part of Sacra- 
mento County. The orange and olive groves are at Fair Oaks and 
Orangevale, from fourteen to nineteen miles to the east; the rich bottom 
farms are along the Sacramento River from the city limits to the river’s 
mouth; the gold dredges are twenty miles to the east; rich vineyard, 
orchard and vegetable lands are in all parts of the county. 


Editor’s Note: In the paragraph upon transportation in this booklet it 
was stated that two transcontinental railroads—the Southern Pacific and the 
Western Pacific—entered Sacramento, and that a third transcontinental 
line—the Santa Fe—had a traffic agreement with the Central California 
Traction Company, which virtually gave Sacramento three transcontinental 
railroads. Since the first pages of the booklet went to press, negotiations 
were closed between the Western Pacific and the Santa Fe, whereby the 
latter purchased a half interest in the Western Pacific track between Sacra- 
mento and Stockton, and is now running its own freight and passenger 
trains to Sacramento. These three transcontinental roads, together with sev- 
eral interurban electric lines, make the Capital City the greatest railroad 
center in California. 
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